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control, whereas others have supported greater decentralization 
through school-based-management approaches of various types. The 
1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) , conducted by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) , provides data on educational 
decision making from the principal's perspective. This document 
describes some of the SASS findings. According to principals, public 
and private schools distinctly differed in who influenced decisions 
concerned with establishing school curriculum. Influence over 
curriculum appeared to be more evenly distributed in public schools 
than in private schools. Principals reported that teachers, 
principals, school boards, and state departments each had "a great 
deal" of influence on curriculum decision making. In contrast, a 
majority of private school principals perceived themselves as *nore 
strongly influential than o*:her groups; they also regarded teachers 
to be key decision makers. Public-school principals in schools with 
fewer than 150 students were more likely to report principals and 
teachers as strong influences and less likely to report state 
departments of education and school boards as strong influences than 
were their counterparts in larger schools. In general, the results 
related to school size for private schools are less conclusive than 
for public schools. One table and one figure are included. (LMl) 
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Which groups make key educational decisions in 
schools? Are teachers, parents, and principals highly 
influential over important activities such as determining the 
school cwriculum? Or do school boards and state and local 
government agencies primarily shape instructional and 
educational policies for schools? Moreover, in what ways do 
public and private schools differ in the extent to which these 
groups influence educational decisionmaking? The answers 
to these questions provide the starting point for much of the 
current debate over school management reforms. In this 
debate, some policymakers and practitioners have argued for 
greater accountability and centralized control, whereas others 
have supported greater decentralization through school-based 
management approaches of various types. 

The 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), provides data from the principal's perspective. For 
example, this survey asked school principals to report on 
how much actual influence state departments of education, 
school boards, teachers, parents, and principals themselves 
had on establishing the school curriculum. Principals were 
defined as having thought that groups had "a great deal" of 
influence on decisions if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 
scale from 1 to 6 representing increasing influence over 
school-related decisions. 



In 1990-91, public school principals reported that 
teachm, principals, school boards, and state 
departments each had "a great dear of influence 
on curriculum decisionmaking. 

According to principals, public and private schools 
distinctly differed in who influenced decisions 
concerned with establishing school curriculum. Influence 
over curriculum appears to be more evenly distributed in 
public schools than in private schools. While public school 
principals most often reported that the state department of 
education had "a great deal" of influence over school 



Figure 1. Percentage of principals in public and 
private schools who rated various 
groups as having *a great deal" of 
influence over establishing curriculum, 
1990-91 
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curriculum (61 percent), about half of these principals also 
reported themselves, teachers, and school boards to have "a 
great deal" of influence. 

In contrast, private school principals more frequently 
perceived tnemselves as strongly influential than they did the 
other groups, 85 percent reported having "a great deal" of 
influence over their schools' curriculum (figure 1). Private 
school principals also saw teachers as key decisionmakers, 
with 70 percent of these principals crediting teachers with "a 
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Table 1. Percentage of prindpab la public and private 
tcfcoob who rated various groups as having "a 
great dear of Influence over establishing 
curriculum, by school enrollment size, 1990-91 
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great deal" of influence over curriculum. In addition, private 
school principals were lrss likely to perceive their governing 
boards as highly influential than were public school 
principals. 1 Finally, few public or private school principals 
perceived parent associations to be strongly influential. 

Differences in school size appeared to affect 
principals' perceptions of influence on curriculum 
decisionmaking in 1990-91. 

In public schools, principals in schools with the lowest 
enrollments (i.e., less than ISO students) had distinctively 
different perceptions of the various sources of influence on 
curriculum than did principals in schools with higher 
enrollments (i.e., 150 students or more). Principals in the 
smalles* schools were more likely to report principals and 
teacherr as strong influences and less likely to report state 
departments of education and school boards as strong 



1 The Private School Administrator Questionnaire did not 
include 'State Department of Education' as a response. 



influences than were their counterparts in larger schools 
(table 1). It may be that in the smallest public schools, 
curriculum decisions can be made directly and informally at 
the school site rather than relying on external sources, such 
as school boards and parent associations. 

In general, the results related to school size for private 
schools are less conclusive than for public schools. 
However, these data clearly show that principals consistently 
see themselves and teachers as the groups exerting the 
greatest influence over curriculum decisions, regardless of 
school size. 



Discussion 

One of the most important and controversial subjects for 
contemporary education research and policy is the 
nature of decisionmaking in schools. SASS data can help 
clarify the debate and the issues by providing a national 
portrait of principals' views of which groups in which 
settings have influence over school-related decisionmaking. 
The data presented here, for example, suggest different 
patterns of influence in the public and private sectors and, 
within public schools, highlight the possibility of shared 
decisionmaking. Further analyses are needed cf the extent of 
shared decisionmaking at individual schools and the effects 
of this collaboration on teacher morale, teacher turnover, and 
teacher-principal agreement on important educational goals. 
For private schools, additional analyses of SASS data can 
examine whether principal and teacher influence is as 
pronounced in school decisionmaking related to discipline 
policy and teacher hiring as in establishing curricula. 
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